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More U.S. PhD's at McGill than Canadian 



by Dave Ley 



ItAcGILL professors with a doc- 
torate from Canada are a rare breed 
when compared to their colleagues 
who were educated in the United 
States. 

According to the 1993-1994 Cal- 
endar, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science 42% of professors have 
American PhDs wheras only 36% 
have Canadian. 

This trend has worried some who 
feel that Canadian PhD graduates are 
beingdiscriminated against by Cana- 
dian universities, and that an educa- 
tion in the United States is unfairly 
valued over one obtained in Canada. 

“At McGill there is a great aura 
around anyone from an Ivy League 
school," said Patrick Crawly, presi- 
dent of the Post Graduate Students’ 
Society (PGSS). 

Crawly said that at McGill and 
otherCanadian universities they have 
their eye on a specific candidate (of- 
ten educated in the States). 

“Canadian graduates often don’t 
stand a chance when they apply for 
positions at Canadian universities. 
Often it has alreadybeendecided that 
they will hire a certain American.” 

Roger Khrone, a professor in So- 
ciology said that although there was a 
definite problem of unfair favourit- 
ism ten years ago, the situation has 
improved. 

“McGill is very ambitious, it tries 
to hire the tops. And when the pool of 
candidates is ten times bigger south 
of theborder you’re goingto get more 
Americans,” said Khrone, “There is 
still a bit of a problem of an old boys 
network that would favour Ameri- 
can schools, but we’ve gotten much 
better in the past ten years." 

However, another professor who 
wished to remain anonymous was 
more pessimistic. 

“It is a real concern that there is 
discrimination at McGill against peo- 
ple who have Canadian PhDs,” he 
said. “There is a presumption that the 
best universities are south ofthebor- 
der. I worry when there is an auto- 
matic presumption hurting those 
who went to Canadian schools.” 

In Arts and Sciences, only 32% of 
profs received a wholly Canadian 
schooling, whereas 45% had their 
schooling entirely outside Canada. 

Critics say discrimination against 
Canadian educated profs stifles the 
emergence of distinctly Canadian re- 
search and teaching methods. 

“Two things happen when a Ca- 
nadian university starts favouring 
American graduates,” said Crawly. 



“One is that Canadian content will 
inevitably fall. And secondly for 
McGill, which tends to favour Ivy 
League scholars, the American 
schools arc turning out people with 
fairly conservative ideologies.” 

However, oneprofessordismissed 
these concerns. 

“ 1 1 completely depends on the field 



of study, sometimes it is better to 
study in the United States,” said Susan 
Morton, a history professor. “Twenty 
years ago you had to go to the States 
for certain programs." 

Still, Canadian immigration laws 
wereenacted so thatemployers would 
not hire Americans in preference to 
qualified Canadians, a law that ap- 



plies to universities as well. 

“Canadian laws were made to try 
and protect the Canadian intellectual 
community,” said Crawly. The uni- 
versity, though not acting illegally 
and following the letter of the law, 
often will pick a particular person 
(often American) and then design 
the job around the person.” 



Crawly maintained that the uni- 
versity in the end will hurt its own 
teaching ability. 

“Someofthegreatest intellectuals 
have come via smaller colleges and 
not the big Ivy league universities,” 
hesaid.“Ifwewanttoretainaquality 
level of teaching we should give pri- 
ority to Canadians.” 



The rocky road home cü 

The people ofStoney Point reclaim their land 



BY ÜZ UnNA 

S'FONEY Point. The name 
doesn’t trigger much of a response 
here in Quebec, but in Ontario it has 
become a buzzword for yet another 
instance of govermental contempt 
for First Nation peoples. 

Ipperwash Army Camp to the 
government - or Stoney Point- is 2,650 
acres of land situated on the south- 
eastern shoresofLakeHuron. In 1942 
the government offered to buy the 
land, but the motion was defeated 
59-13 by Stoney Point elders. The 
government then expropriated the 
land under the War Measures Act, 
displacing 21 Chippewa families. 

The Ipperwash military training 
base was created on Stoney Point in 
1942. It was to be returned at no cost 
to the Stoney Point First Nation after 
the camp was no longer needed for 
military purposes. 

The Stoney Point people were to 
be relocated to the Kettle Point Re- 
serve, home to a Chippewa band that 
had seperated from Stoney Point in 
1919. Several Stoney Point natives 
ended up living on swamp land with 
inadequate housing and utilities, de- 
spite the government’s promise to 
provide for living necessities. 

Cliff George, a Korean and World 
War II veteran who grew up on Stoney 
Point returned from the war in 1 945 
to find his home bulldozed and his 
mother’s gravedestroyed. Hedaims 
that “Kettle Point didn’t want us there 
and we didn’t want to go there. It 
hasn’t ever been resolved.” 

The war ended 48 years ago and 
Stoney Point is still occupied by the 
government. According to the De- 
partment of National Defense 
(DND), the government “has held 
legal title to the land since then and 
thecamp hasbecn used continuously 
as a military training center.” 

It now serves as a summer camp 



for cadets six weeks a year, and as an 
occasional training base for OPP. 

Something reeks of injustice, and 
it ain’t the fish. 

Reappropriating the land 

The cadets had summer guests 
this year. On May 6, after years of 
futile negotiations, the Stoney Point 
First Nation faction set up camp on 
Stoney Point in an attempt to reclaim 
their land. Some of them live in tents 
and trailers marking sites of future 
homes. 

Cliff George is eager to return to 
Stoney Point. “When I wasaway fight- 
ing, I knew that Stoney Point had 
been turned into a base, but I was 
given the idea that they (the military) 
would move out. My dad sincerely 
believed that. I haven’t had a place to 
live since." says George in a recent 
phone conversation. 

“I already picked out my spot at 
Stoney Point. I’ve already got a trailer 
on the site that belonged to my 
mother. We all feel the same, it’s just 
like returning home." 

The Stoney Point First Nation, 
which now numbers about 500 peo- 
ple, is walking to Ottawa in order to 
raise public awareness and support, 
in addition to money for the con- 
struction of homes. They hope that 
the peaceful walk will force the gov- 
ernment to relinquish claim to the 
land. 

Eric Eberhart, “a concerned local 
white person” has helped organize 
the walk. “They’re departing on Sep- 
tember 12 and plan to get to Ottawa 
around the 28th. Once in Ottawa, 
they’ll be staging a protest rally for a 
day or two and will be joined by other 
native groups from the US and New 
Brunswick.” 

Rick Young, a Cree native will be 
heading the walk. He is frustrated by 
the lack of interest on the part of the 
government. "Ithasbeenalongproc- 
ess that’s been put on hold and con- 



sistently forgotten. The attitude of 
the government is ‘Oh yeah, we’ll get 
to you when the time is right for us’.” 

Dirty Dealings 

Why has it taken so long for the 
land to be returned to the Stoney 
Point First Nation? Numerous nego- 
tiations and two monetary transac- 
tions have taken place over the years, 
but no conclusive resolution hasbeen 
reached. 

The government made a payment 
of 2.5 million dollars in 1980 to the 
Kettle and Stoney Point natives. This 
was considered a land purchase from 
the federal side, and rent from the 
native side. Many involved in the 
Stoney Point battle question why the 
payment was made to both bands 
and not just to those relocated to 
Kettle Point. 

To complicate the issue, accord- 
ing to Eberhart and Young much of 
this money iseither unaccounted for, 
orwenttopayoffmoverswhohelped 
relocate the band in 1942. Many also 
believe that the Kettle Point Chief at 
the time lifted a cool $200 000. 

Says Eberhart,” The government 
has obviously perpetrated an injus- 
tice. They tried to find an Indian who 
could be paid off when the majority 
of the people just wanted their land 
back. This is so typical of white man’s 
dealings with native people.” 

False Promises 

Why is the DND so reluctant to 
give up the land? In a recent press 
release, the DND goes to great pains 
tojustifytheiruseofCampIpperwash, 
employing such rhetoric as “Train- 
ing facilities...such as Camp Ipper- 
wash are critical to the success of 
CanadianForcesOperationsabroad.’’ 
The release refers to the Stoney Point 
First Nation as trespassers. 

However Martine Bresson, clerk 
of the Standing Committee on Abo- 
riginal Affairs in the House of Com- 



mons, maintains that the land is vir- 
tually wasted by the Department of 
National Defense. “I don’t think that 
that the DND is using the land ad- 
equately. They are training a few ca- 
dets, but it is very minimal and for a 
very small portion of time.” 

When asked why it is taking so 
long for the land to be returned, 
Bresson responds, “I think it is basi- 
cally bad will. The DND will tell you 
that the land is not safe, but all they 
have to do is clean up the shells.” 

Bresson worked on a March 1 992 
report by the Standing Committee 
on Aboriginal Affairs. The report con- 
cluded thatagraveinjustice had been 
committed against the Stoney Point 
people, and recommended a return 
of the land to the Stoney Point Fir st 
Nation. 

Yet nothing has been done. 

Trespassers Allowed 

Why does the government allow 
for this “illegal occupation” of a mili- 
tary base? They swear that the“title to 
the lands at Stony Point (Camp 
Ipperwash) is in the Federal Crown 
and admi nistered by the Department 
of National Defense”, and yet they 
allow this native camp to exist ille- 
gally. It doesn’t make sense. 

Says Eberhart, “The government 
has issued a hands- off policy. They’re 
not going to force the issue. Whether 
it is an election ploy or not, I don’t 
know.” 

Young maintains that thegovern- 
ment’s lack of intervention “is an 
admission that ‘this land is your land, 
so it’s okay for you to stay here for 
now.’ If they thought there wasn’t 
any legal right to the land, they’d be 
escorting people off.” 

An important issue raised by the 
Stoney Point debate is that of juris- 
diction versus native law. The par- 
ticular relationship 1 ndians hold with 
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continued from page I 
the Canadian government and law, 
bring into question whether Euro- 
pean law can be extended to Native 
reserve lands. Should Stoney Point 
never have been expropriated, in le- 
gal terms, in the first place? 

Bressonclaims that the War Meas- 
ures Act has been used abusively in 
the past. “It was used against Quebec 
in the60’s. Under it, you don’t need 
to follow the law anymore. You gain 
special rights by using the War Meas- 
ures Act.” 

She adds “We in Canada have 
basic rules, but that doesn’t mean 
these rules are followed." 

If you’re interested in helping out 
the Stoney Point First Nation, come by 
the Daily and we'll get you a pledge 
form 

Vie organizers of the walk stress 
that they welcome anyone to either 
participate in the walk to Ottawa or in 
the demonstrations to be held on ap- 
proximately the 28th of September. 
Vie}' can be reached during theproccs- 
sion via a mobile phone at (519) 654- 
2713. 
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Native Community Benefits From Discount 
Book Sales U 

BY Kristin Andrews the aftermath of the so-called “Oka | 

crisis” of 1 990. “People started ask- I 

The Mohawk Nation Bookstore ingabout books,” said McComber. |b| Wp 
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by Kristin Andrews 

The Mohawk Nation Bookstore 
in Kahnawake can sell most McGill 
textbooks to students at discount 
rates. By doing so, the bookstore 
hopes to expose students indirectly 
to First Nations literature . 

While they stock only literature 
by and about Native people, the 
Nation Bookstore can order any 
book printed by a number of major 
publishers which supply the book- 
store. According to store manager 
Carol McComber, most of thebooks 
used as textbooks at McGill are ac- 
cessible. 

Books at the Nation Bookstore 
are 15 percent cheaper than in 
Montréal because thereareno taxes 
in Mohawk Territory. An additional 
10 percent discount is offered to 
students on schoolbooks which 
aren’t regularly stocked. Students 
are asked to purchase a S 1 5 student 
discount card which lasts for one 
year. 

The McGill Bookstore, on the 
other hand, sells books at market 
prices. All potential profits will be 
sucked up for the next 16 years by a 
S6 billion construction bill for that 
fancy new building we call our own. 

The Mohawk Nation Bookstore 
is collectively owned by the 
Kahnawake l.onghouse, and all 
profits are returned to the commu- 
nity. McComber and other mem- 
bers of the Women’s Society of the 
l.onghouse manage the store. 

The bookstore was founded in 



the aftermath of the so-called “Oka 
crisis” of 1990. “People started ask- 
ing about books,” said McComber. 
“We realized that there really wasn’t 
anybookstoreanywhere which spe- 
cialized in Native literature.” 

Initially funding for the store 
came out of profits from the con- 
troversial sale of imported cigarettes 
in Kahnawake. “Cigarette profits 
were meant to initiate other busi- 
nesses,” McComber said. 

The Nation Bookstore currently 
promotes Native writers with read- 
ings and booksignings. “The Book- 
store is a tool to network informa- 
tion,” McComber said. “We net- 
work with the education system 
here. [Visiting writers) sometimes 
meet with students at the 
KahnawakeSurvivalSchool.lt gives 
students the incentive to do their 
own writing,” McComber said. 

By offering the student discount 
on schoolbooks, the bookstore will 
not make a profit, McComber said. 
“We hope that when [the students] 
comebyforthediscount, they might 
be exposed to First Nations litera- 
ture they otherwise wouldn’t have 
noticed.” 

The bookstore is willing to mail 
books. The cost of shipping will 
increase the price however, espe- 
cially si nee the government has dis- 
continued the special book rate for 
mailings. 

Forinformationonorderingbooks 
or for directions for driving to the 
Mohawk Nation Bookstore, phone 
63S-4016. 
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Kahnawake store: The inside story 



A Friendlier Meeting 

Montreal Black leaders meet police 
to discuss strained relations 



Mohawk Nation Bookstore in Kahnawake 



by Afra Jalabi and Melanie 
Newton 

There’s no love lost between the 
police and Montreal’s Black com- 
munity. Since 1987 not a year has 
gone by without a Black Montréaler 
being shot by a police officer. 

At a workshop held September 
4th at the Livingstone Presbyterian 
Church in Jean-Talon, members of 
Montréal’s African community sat 
down with the Montréal Urban Po- 
lice to tackle the issue of strained 
relations between two groups. 

“Youhave the police thinkingthat 
every Black man carries a gun. That is 
what hasbeen pumped into theminds 
ofthepolice for years, that every Black 
man is dangerous,” said Michael 
Baffoe, programme co-ordinator of 
the Ghanaian Canadian Association, 
which organised the workshop. 

Serge Meloche, director of public 
and cultural relations for the MUC 
police was theforce’ssolerepresenta- 
tive. He explained his lack of com- 
panions as a positive gesture. 

“I wanted to come here as a police 
person, I didn’t want to bring the 
police force with me,” he said. 

During the discussion period 
which followed the presentation, the 
audience raised questions concern- 
ing the safety of Black immigrants in 
Montréal. 

Accordingto one person from the 
audience, not only did racism affect 
the relationship between the police 
and Blacks, but languagediscrimina- 
tion made the situation worse. 

“We came from a former British 
colony and ther.eforeour second lan- 
guage is English. Many police officers 
refuse to speak in English with us. 
They even pretend not to understand 



us. Why don’t you assign officers 
who speak English to areas that are 
dominantly English speaking?” he 
demanded. 

Meloche explained that all police 
officers have to know French and at 
least manage some English. 

He admitted however that a de- 
creasing number of recruits from the 
Montréal area could responsible in 
part for the racial and linguistic ten- 
sions. 

“Many officers coming into the 
policeforcearefromareaslikeQuébec 



“You have a percentage of the 
Montréal population which is Black. 
The force should reflect this,” stated 
one Ghanaian man. 

Some people also proposed that 
neighbourhood foot patrols be re- 
introduced. 

Meloche described community- 
oriented programmes which have 
been launched. He said that in 13 of 
the 23 Montréal districts, open table 
discussions between the police and 
district residents have been working. 

Baffoe thought that the best way 



"We have to sit down and 
talk. Constant talking will 
help create trust. We are 
not saying that we can 
solve this situation over- 
night, but taking a small 
step forward is a good be- 
ginning." — Michael Baffoe 



city, where they really don’t have to 
speak English,” said Meloche. “Of 
course, for a police officer from Mont 
Joli who’s never seen a Black person 
before, it’s going to be a challenge.” 
Those in attendance had several 
suggestions for Meloche about im- 
proving the situation between Black 
Montréalers and the police. 



to improve the relationship between 
thcpolice and minorities wastoopen 
the lines of communication. 

“We have to sit down and talk. 
Constant talking will help create trust . 
We are not saying that we can solve 
this situation overnight, but taking a 
small step forward is a good begin- 
ning.” 
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McGill Get Real! 

This year, for the first time in years student groups deemed political 
or religious will be sanctioned by McGill’s Student Society (SSMU). 
SSMU is finally acknowledging the right of student groups to be politi- 
cally active and still receive the rightful recognition and funding from the 
Society as students who pay tuition fees. 

This change has been long awaited and is a far cry from SSMU’s 
previously narrow, politically backward stance that denied a large por- 
tion of McGill’s students true freedom of expression. 

In the past, groups which were deemed political were denied SSMU 
sanction and funding on the grounds that it was not the part of SSMU to 
support any one particular group, particularly on points of political 
contention. 

This apolitical stance allowed SSMU to convcnientlyavoid issues that 
were considered controversial as opposed to confronting such issues in 
all their complexities. 

Moreover, the criteria used to disqualify groups deemed political was 
applied quite arbitrarily. For example, the Women’s Union, Black 
Students’ Network, the Southern African Comittee, and theNew Demo- 
cratic Party, quite obviously a political group (or maybe not so obvious 
depending on your political orientation) were funded, quite rightly so 
(maybe with the exception of the NDP), even though they carried out 
activities that were obviously political in the SSMU sense of the word. 

On theother hand, groupssuch as the Palestinian Solidarity Comittee, 
and the Islamic Society were denied recognition and funding based on 
their political persuasion. 

McGill’s student body is comprised of students from all over the 
world, representing a wide range of social, cultural, religious, and politi- 
cal views, all integrally related, which cannot readily be separated. Now 
that the SSMU has lent its support , at least in gest, to political and religious 
groups, it can only be hoped that this will help foster a more dynamic, 
socially aware, and in short, a more politically astute and conscious 
atmosphere at McGill. 

There are simply too many serious issues to deal with to not get 
involved. Students in institutions such as this one are supposed to be 
creative, active, vibrant and energetic, and all of those other nice sound- 
ingwords. However, generally speaking McGill students haveproven to 
be among the most apathetic, immature, and generally disinterested of 
students. 

And this is not entirely the fault of McGill students. For decades 
McGill University has encouraged and fostered one of the most socially 
backward, and stifling environments imaginable in an institution of 
higher learning. It starts from the top and works its way down. 

As students, think about the courses you take, particularly if you are 
in the Faculty of Arts. How challenging or stimulating are your courses? 
How many of your courses do you actually see as relevant and applicable 
to your daily lives and as a reflection of the many different people that are 
a part of the ever changing demographics of the world? How many of 
your professors are other than white and/or male? 

In short, is McGill a reflection of what you know to be the real world? 
If it is, where do you live? 

There are wars taking place all over the world and people are dying. 
The colonisation of the so-called Third World has not ended, but rather 
changed its ugly face to one that is more presentable; its offspringare still 
the same. The United Nations under the auspices of the United States 
entered Somalia on a peacekeeping mission and now they are killing 
Somalis. There are 50, 000 Haitians in Montreal who have yet to see true 
democracy in their homeland. Bosnia-Hersogovinia is a mess. 

Here in Montréal, racism and all other forms of discrimination arean 
integral part of the daily lives of too many people. As a microcosm of the 
real world, these problems are more than evident on this campus. 

It’s time McGill and its students wake up and deal with the real world. 
It’s time to stop pretending that politics are not a part of our lives or that 
university isa small isolate, miles away from this real world we are always 
hearing about. 

Pure talk is cheap. Theory is just that - theory, devoid of action. This 
institution called McGill University has a reputation for being the 
number one school in Canada with international reknçwn. Let’s deal 
with the real world. 
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This summer , students at the universities 
of Waterloo, McMaster and Manitoba, were 
no strangers to this scenario. Bookshipments 
to those universities from the American book 
distributor Inland Book Company were de- 
tained in April and May. Oddly enough, the 
problem was not with the books themselves 
but with other materials in the shipments, 
which Customs considered questionable. 

At the same time, 46 bookstores and li- 
braries all over Canada experienced 
detainments and seizures of their materials in 
what Canadian booksellers are calling one of 
the biggest book detentions in the history of 
Canada Customs. 

Few titles that are seized actually contra- 
vene the law as set out in the Canadian Crimi- 
nal Code. In fact, most of the material is quite 
legal. As a result, booksellers lose revenue on 
books and magazines that are not against the 
law, a significant blow to the already endan- 
gered species of the Canadian small book- 
seller. 

As the largest American importer of Cana- 
dian books written by and for gays, lesbians 
and other minorities, Inland is an important 
distribution network for Canadian authors 
who do not have access to the traditional 
largerdistributioncompanies.Customerserv- 
ice manager Dennis Mahoney warns that one 
of the consequences of recent customs har- 
assment is that Inland may stop selling Cana- 
dian books. 

Small book publishers and anti-censor- 
ship activists say Customs is targeting les- 
bian, gay and other minority publications. 
Montréal gay and lesbian bookstore 
L’Androgyne, as well as Toronto’s Glad Day 
and Vancouver’s Little Sisters complain of 
almost daily seizures leading both to wage 
their battles in the courtroom. Last February, 
27 books bound for Le Dernier Mot book- 
store, including works by feminist writers 
Andrea Dworkin and Kathy Acker were de- 
tained at the border. 

The Law 

While anti-censorship activists consider 
the law too vague to prevent discrimination 
against minority groups, the main complaint 
from people in the book business is its unfair 
application by Customs officials. 

David Wilk, president of Inland, claims in 
a news release that smaller bookstores are 
being“routinely inspected” for materialcom- 
monly sold by mainstream booksellers. Diana 
Adams, however, from the Prohibitive Im- 
portation Unit of Canada Customs in Ottawa 
states categorically: “There is no targeting 
going on here of any kind.” 

As if to support her claim, the recent inci- 
dents have involved “mainstream” stores, 
such as Coles, and the university bookstores. 
But J enish says that this is only a recent strat- 
egy. Until then, only gay, lesbian, feminist 
and left-wing bookstores were consistently 
affected by materials held at the border. He 
sees recent customs sweeps as being “expan- 
sive, so that Canada Customs can say that 
they are not just targeting marginal voices.” 
There are many indications that gay and les- 
bian literature is being targeted. 

For instance, although anal sex is perfectly 
legal to perform among consenting adults, 
Customs has interpreted the law in such a 
way that the depiction of anal sex is consid- 
ered obscene and degrading enough to be 
permanentlyseized at theborder. Greg Jenish 
from Censorstop in Toronto points out that 
77ie Joy of Gay Sex, which was banned on the 
grounds of anal sex, has less references to anal 
sex than the heterosexual version of thebook, 
which is widely available. 







Hi 



imagine you are a 
student trying to buy a 
crucial textbook for 
one of your courses. 



Once again, 
Canada Customs 
selectively seizes 
books bound 



You are told that your 
university bookstore 
doesn’t have the book 
you need. Instead of the 
usual excuses about 
late orders and lost 
shipments, you are 
told — it was 
“detained” at the 
border. 




Customs officers have the liberty to inter- 
pret the laws. Booksellers, readers, teachers 
and distributors are frustrated by the arbi- 
trary power this gives border guards. 

“Someone at Canada Customs has labeled 
Inland a pornographic distributor," says 
Dennis Mahoney of Inland. He believes that 
there is a double standard: “only gay material 
gets seized.” 

Most of the books and magazines held at 
the border contain “unconventional” sexual 
material. Among many others, Fagrag #127 
and Taste of Latex #8 were prohibited out- 
right. Other material was detained and for- 
warded to Ottawa for examination. These 
included Doc and Ruff, by Pat Califia, a well- 
known writer, and the Lesbian S/M Safety 
Manual. 

It is often difficult to predict why some 
content would be deemed unacceptable. 
Mahoneyspeculates that it may often bebased 
simply on how a title sounds. 

A recently banned lesbian comic book, 
Hot Head Paisan #7 is accused of “degrading 
men.” Another comic book, Weenie Toons, is 
accused of “degrading the male penis.” Nei- 
ther contains explicit descriptions or depic- 
tions of harmful and degrading sexual activ- 
ity, which is required for a charge of obscen- 
ity. 

One of the problems with the legislation is 
that definitions of obscenity change with 
changing mainstream cultural tastes. 

Books that were banned earlier this cen- 
tury, such as D. H. Lawrence’s Lady 
Chattcrley’s Lover, Henry Miller’s writings or 
The Story of 0 are now widely available and 
considered tame. 



This arbitrary interference amounts to “le- 
gal state censorship,” says Alan Borovoy, chief 
council for the Canadian Civil Liberties Asso- 
ciation. “The whole exercise is a dubious 
one.” 

Bad for Business 

“Customs has no idea how the book busi- 
ness works,” says Dan Bazuin, co-owner of 
This Ain’t the Rosedale Library bookstore in 
Toronto. “It becomes a form of harassment.” 

Stores are not reimbursed, says Toshiya 
Kuwabara, an employee at Toronto’s Glad 
Day bookstore and a member of Canadian 
Coalition Against Customs Censorship. “We 
just lose the material." He adds that when 
magazines are delayed, the store loses the 
revenue even if they are returned, since by 
that time they are out of date. He also notes 
that books often come back damaged from 
customs. 

University bookstores, professors and stu- 
dents are inconvenienced when crucial texts 
do not arrive in time for the beginning of 
classes because they have been held up in 
shipments at the border. 

“Customs generally rejects appeals,” says 
Kuwabara. This means that smaller stores, 
which can not afford expensive lawsuits, can 
not regain their material. 

The Rules 

According to Adams of Canada Customs, 
border officials use strict guidelines when 
deciding what gets into Canada. If the mate- 
rial is “obviously” illegal, such as child por- 
nography or extreme violence, it can be seized 
on the spot. If the customs inspector cannot 
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make that decision, the material is sent for 
review by a commodity specialist, who has 
had more training in a specialized area. 

Sixty-odd provisions in the Canadian 
Criminal Code set the standard for what is 
acceptable for the public in this country. Rev- 
enue Canada then interprets this informa- 
tion. The procedures to be followed by Cus- 
toms employees are set out in the Customs 
Tariff. In addition, there is a list of banned 
materials, which is regularly updated. 

Adams insists that “there is a fairly high 
degree of consistency in how we measure 
material.” 

People whosebooks have been seized disa- 
gree. “There is no rhyme, reason or pattern” 
to the seizures, says Jenish. “They take what 
they want.” 

fc The system is inconsistent, uncultured 
and arbitrary,” says Lucinda Johnston, an 
employee at Pages Bookstore in Toronto and 
a member of Censorstop. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for a Customs Inspector is a high school 
education. In addition to that, they undergo 
16 weeks of training in every facet of Customs 
operations. A customs employee then has the 
opportunity to specialize in a certain area, 
such as chemicals, steel or obscenity. 

The Customs Tariff makes provisions for 
artistic and scientific merit when judging the 
admissibility of material. However, many 
people feel that Customs Inspectors do not 
have sufficient qualifications. “The Customs 
Inspector at the border] is the court, judge 
and jury of artistic and scientific merit. They 
are making the decisions that judges should 
be making,” says Johnston. 

Many booksellers and anti-censorship ac- 
tivists point to the recent media attention 
Customs received after detainingabookwrit- 
ten bybell hooks, a prominent African- Ameri- 
can feminist scholar. While it often takes 
booksellers months to reclaim shipments, 
the book was cleared and released in record 
time following the media attention. The book, 
Black Looks: Race and Representation, is used 
as a textbook at many universities. 

“Ifyou list all the material capable of caus- 
ing harm,” said Borovoy, “there are more 
compelling candidates for suppression than 
the things presently chosen. F.xposure to The 
Communist Manifesto, the Bible or even the 
eleven o’clock news have been cited as an 
impetus to perpetrate horrific acts.” 

“The criteria used are inevitably too vague, 
and so wind up authorizing suppression of 
legitimate material,” says Borovoy. “It is there- 
fore not surprising that the enforcement is 
uninformed." 

— with Daily files. 
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Oh, oh, e-mail 

Confessions of an 
English major gone to 
the computing centre 



by Kristin Andrew 

Lyz ("with a ’y”’) is an artsy 
type. She wears orange and 
green together on purpose. 
Even Lyz likes nothing better 
than the purr of a healthy 
hard drive since she discov- 
ered e-mail. 

E-mail is the code word for 
electronic mail, or the sending 
and receivingof messages from 
one person to another by way 
of a computer. These messages 
can be short notes, long pa- 
pers, raw data, computer pro- 
grams or calls to revolution. 
Once a user has obtained ac- 
cess to a network of other users 
pf e-mail, the information can 
be sent to the "address" of any 
user on the network. 

Lyz, for instance, composes 
melancholy poetry which she 
sends to the c-mailboxes of her 
many friends around the world. 
From her terminal in the 
Leacock computing centre, she 
accesses the McGill mainframe 
which, in turn, is connected to 
a global network that includes 



most Canadian universities and 
many academic and research 
institutions on fivccontinents. 

When Lyz feels that one of 
her melancholy poems is par- 
ticularly profound, she might 
send it to fellow deep-thinkers 
who have subscribed to an on- 
line distribution list of melan- 
choly poets. Distribution lists 
are compilations of the e-mail 
addresses of people belonging 
to a certain interest group. 

There are over 1200 aca- 
demic and personal interest 
groups which can be contacted 
forsubscriptions, free of charge. 
Groups send newsletters or 
updates to subscribers, or pro- 
vide forums for users to hold 
electronic ‘rap ssssions’. 

ACT-UF, a host of feminist 
discussion groups, networks 
for people of colour, religious 
organizations, socialists, com- 
munists, capitalists and anar- 
chists all welcome subscrip- 
tions. 

Network users can access 
infoMcGill, an on-line infor- 
mation service which pub- 
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$5.95 



Daily & Nightly Specials 

(soup, coffee & dessert inch) 

10% Discount for Students (with i.n.i 



lishes everything from the 
Montreal weather forecast to 
upcoming Senate agendas. 
Similar network services at 
other universities are also ac- 
cessible. As Lyz says, "E-mail 
is just the entry point to a 
labyrinth of computer won- 
ders.” 

Any McGill student with 
valid ID can enter the world of 
e-mail and beyond by obtain- 
ing an access code from the 
Computing Centre (2nd floor, 
Burnside Hall). With this 
code, a student can send and 
receive e-mail from any ter- 
minal which has access to 
MUSICB, the electronic mail 
network which is available for 
student use. A student with a 
PC and a modem can access 
the network from the comfort 
of their own home. 

The Computing Centre 
publishes a newsletter and an 
e-mail mini-guide which will 
help even the most helpless 
artsy type find their way 
through the labyrinth. The 
Computing Centre also offers 
a consultation service which 
can be reached on-line at 
CCON@MUSICA.McGill.CA 



or by conventional telephone 
(398-3700). 

Students can only use e- 
mailduringoff-businesshours 
(after 17h on weekdays and 
anytime on weekends). There 
is no charge for the sending 
and receiving of mail. The 
charge for use of the main- 
frame is Sl/hour,foreachhour 
spent over an initial allow- 
ance of 500 hours per term. In 
other words, e-mail is a real 
bargain. 

“E-mail has literally blown 
my phone bills to smither- 
eens," says Lyz, who now 
sends extensive letters free of 
charge to her many friends 
(who all have e-mailboxes) 
around the world. "And be- 
sides, e-mail is way faster than 
regular mail," she says. The 
speed of e-mail transmissions 
varies from a few seconds to at 
most a few hours. 

“I can’t believe it took me 
till the ninth year at McGill to 
discoverthecomputer centre” 
says Lyz. "E-mail is so easy, 
and really hip too." She is 
thinkingof changing her name 
permanently to her four-letter 
personal identification code. 




South African anti- 
apartheid protester 
preaches end to 
divestment at U of T 



by G. Bruce Rolston 

TORONTO (CUP) — Anti- 
apartheid activist Helen Suzman gave 
a stirring plea for Canadian universi- 
ties to end their policies of avoiding 
investments linked with South Af- 
rica. 

Many Canadian universities, in- 
cluding University of Toronto and 
McGilladopted such a policy, known 
as “divestment” in the late 1980s. 

“I hope you will help those of us 
who intend to remain in the new 
South Africa to prove that democ- 
racy can work, to encourage invest- 
ment in the new reformed, non-ra- 
cial South Africa,” Suzman told a 
June 18 convocation audience at the 
University of Toronto. 

University officials said that while 
they are approaching an end to di- 
vestment cautiously, they would fol- 
low the federal government’s lead. 



“We do follow the policies set out 
by our government,” said Bryan 
Davies, vice-president of adminis- 
tration. 

Davies said he expected a change 
in federal policy, now that a tentative 
date for South Africa’s first multira- 
cial elections has been set. 

“The government will be recon- 
sidering the boycott policy and that 
will affect our thinking,” said Davies. 

Suzman, 76, served as a member 
ofthe South African parliament from 
1953 to 1989. Throughout the 1960s 
she was the only member of the 
whites-onlylegislature to vocally op- 
pose apartheid. In 1978, she received 
the UN Human Rights Award. 

During her address, Suzman said 
sanctions only worked to deprive the 
already dispossessed. 

“I was against them because I 
could see what they led to. There’s no 



social support system in South Africa 
at all,” she said. 

Divestment became an issue at U 
of T in 1989, when the administra- 
tion declined to veto donations from 
South Africa for its Breakthrough 
fundraising campaign. 

U ofT also delayed divesting the 
S7 to $15 million in South African- 
related investments held by its pen- 
sion fund.Thissparkedastudent-lcd 
campaign to pressure the adminis- 
tration to divest, culminating in a sit- 
in at the president’s office in Febru- 
ary, 1990. Then-president George 
Connell then agreed to cut off uni- 
versity investments in South Africa. 

After ten years of sporadic stu- 
dent protest, McGill administration 
and Students’ Society completely di- 
vested all financial holdings in and 
purchases from South African busi- 
ness and government in 1986. 

—with Daily files 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily Business Office, Room B-17, University Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00, two working days prior to publication, 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, $2.75 per day ($1 1 .00 per week). McGill Employees (with staff card) $4.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 
$3.75 per day ($1 5.00 per week). All others: $5.00 per day, or $4.25 per day for 4 or more consecutive days ($20.00 per week). Extra charges may apply, and prices do not include applicable 
GST or PST. For more information, please visit our office in person or call 398-6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 

PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad will re-appear 
free of charge upon request if information is incorrect due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not to print any classified ad. 



1 - Housing 



Verdun Apts 1V2, 2V2, 3V2, 4.V2. 
fridge, stove, heat & hot water .ncluded. 
$320-$475. Call 390 Rielle 766-7198, 
830 Gordon 761-7409, 

Barclay, Widerton, Randall, $355- 
480. 3V2, 4V2, 5V2. Large, sunny, clean, 
renovated, wooden floors, fridge, stove, 
close to bus & metro. Flexible lease. 
731-9810. 

8 Month leaseoronemonthfree, 1 V2. 
Great view near Currie Gym.. $375/ 
month. Call 488-0402. Leave message. 

Furnished, equipped 3-4 bedroom 
duplex heated electricity Girouard Sher- 
brooke $850 monthly or share $225- 
$250 month 482-61 14. 

Large 4V2 to share. Only 5 min. from 
McGill. Furnished, heated, all appli- 
ances, renovated, beautiful. Immediate 
occupancy. Female, $450, Françoise 
499-1610. 

For Rent Loft 700 sq. ft. St. Lawrence 
& Pine, Barry 947-1819. 

9V2 to share. Bright, beautiful. 2 rooms 
for $350 all incl. Big living rm„ kitch., 
den. Looking for woman, no smoker. 
Close to McGill. Call Shari or John 948- 
4629. 

Room for Rent in condo. Furnished 
facing Metro. 1 5mins. from McGill $325/ 
month. Negotiable. 288-0016. After 6 
p.m. 769-2858. 



2 - Movers/Storage 
3 - Help Wanted 



Volunteers needed forstudyusing 

PET scanning. Earn $100 for participa- 
tion. Requirements: English first lan- 
guage. Al soneedEnglish-speakers with 
French. Call Denise 398-8504. 



4 - Help Available 



English-speaking elementary 

school teacher with 3 years experience 
willing to babysit children between 6 
mths. & 5 years old in her home. Avail- 
able Monday to Saturday - 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Call mary at 395-0356. 



5 - Typing Services 



Success to all students in '93. 

WordPerfect 5. 1 .Term papers, résumés. 
25 yrs. experience. $ 1 .75 double space, 
7 days/week. Rapid service. On cam- 
pus - Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette 
Vigneault or Roxanne 288-9638, 288- 
0016. 

Word-processing of term-papers, 
reports, theses etc. Word-Perfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. 8 years experience. Fast, 
professional service. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 

Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 

RÉSUMÉS by MBA’s. Student rates. 
BetterBusiness Bureau Member. 3000+ 
students served. Owner worked for 
Procter & Gamble, Heinz and General 
Foods. PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939-2200. 



6 - Services Offered 

FTliiiurTiTIt'x-iiM'u-i'r ««TTfr-iit lfid 



quilts. Request yours send SASE to: 
2320 Lincoln #1B Montreal Que. H3H 
1 J4 c/o Margo Beauregard. 

T-shirts printed. Events-clubs- 
teams. Best quality & prices. ARTICOTEX 
printers 933-9289. 



Wedding Dress. Ivory-white. All 

silk. Long sleeves. Off-shoulder. Little 
pearlson sleeves. Short train thathooks 
up Size9-10. Excellent condition. 332- 



Î 2 - Personal 



Emily? From Toronto? Call me 
Graeme 286-2487 (Horseshoe comer) 
Remember va! 



1 3 - Lessons/Courses 



Come and Practice your French 
with francophones. Club Half and Half 
465-9128. 



3 4 - Notices 



Post Office. Variété David Cho. 
2001 University. Open Mon.-Fri. 7:30 
a.m.-6:00 p.m. We offer parcel service, 
special delivery, registered mail, money 
orders, etc. 



1 5 - Volunteers 



Volunteers needed at the Montreal 
Neurological Hospital 3 hrs./week. If in- 
terested in visiting p atients, attend com- 
pulsory mlg. on Tuesday, Sept. 14,6:00 
p.m. at the MNH38Q1 University Street. 



1 6 - Musicians 



Singers Wanted. Professional and 
volunteer sopranos, altos, tenors and 
basses for Shaare Zion Synagogue 
Choir. Sen/ices on Saturday mornings 
and Jewish holy days. 481-5737. 



^Catholic Community 
Services 

Noods volunteers ÆL 
to visit or call 
seniors, cook, ■ 
fundraiso, instruct® 
crafts and moro. 

In Lachine, East End 
k & Downtown. 

L, Karin 937-5351 A 



DECOR inc. i* 
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g ★ FREE COLOUR OF YOUR CHOICE ★ 5? 

5 5170 Boul. St-Laurent, Montreal • 277-8731 | 
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STUDENT 

AID 
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The Student Aid Office is pleased to announce the 
continuation of the Work Study Program for the 
1993-94 academic year. It is designed to provide 
part-time on-campus employment for full-time 
degree students who demonstrate financial need. 
Eligible employers will benefit from subsidized 
labour costs when work study students are hired. 

Work Study student applications are available at 
the Student Aid Office on both campuses. 

Applications should be returned to the Student Aid 
Office by September 13, 1993. 



HEY YOU! 
DAILY STAFF 
MEETING, 
THURSDAY, 
17HOO. ALL STAFF 
AND NEW 
RECRUITS COME 
ALONG. OPEN TO 
EVERYONE. 



SPECIAL 
RECRUITMENT 
MEETING: 
SEPTEMPER 16, 
17HOO, 
EVERYONE 
INVITED 



EVENTS 

Impact Soccer Game, Sept 10, 
20h00, Claude Robillard Center. 
Reserve tickets S3 at SSMU by 
Sept. 1 0, 1 4h30. Final Game Season. 

Free French courses for new 
immigrants (within 3 years) at the 
Traditional Chinese Culture Soci- 
ety. In collaboration with the 
Ministère des Communautés 
culturelles de l’Immigration. For 
September registation, call the Soci- 
ety at 529-6666 or stop by at 1627 
St. Hubert. 

Barbecue at the McGill Chris- 
tian Fellowship, Sept. 10, 18h00, 
College Courtyard across Milton 
gates. All are invited, bring friends, 
make friends. Call 282-9356 for info. 



• INCREDIBLE • INCREDIBLE • INCREDIBLE • INCREDIBLE • INCREDIBLE • 
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| Back again this year at | 
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We Are An Established Educational Centre 
Offering 6-Week, 30-Hour Preparatory Courses 
Cost: $485.00* including all materials 
*tax deductible 

272-2340 he Academy of Modern Languages i 

Recognized by the 524 Je0n Talon West S3 du Pare 
Ministerof_Education Montreal (Qc) H3N 1 R5 ESS 

CONTACT lenses 

AA 

^Mediate deliver'* 

ON MOST PRESCRIPTIONS STARTING AT $90 

CSgf* visual examination, OHIP accepted 
E3T glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 

Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1 102 de Maisonneuve W. (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 



DRIVING SCHOOL 

Contrôle 



JL r\r\ Offer valid until Sept. 15, '93 

+ M C OO Lessons available in 

•J m ■ English, French & 

IT *** Chinese! 

6260 Côte-des-Neiges 344-3262 

3608 boul. St. Charles, suite 20 ^ 

(Galerie Kirkland) 695-3334 i 
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3637 Peel, #200 



SUPERHEROS 

' ' CARDS' and COMICS * 



10% OFF on COMICS 



^with valid student I.D. ^ 

704 Ste. Catherine W., 
% * 2nd floor, * 

★ * facing Eaton Centre 

I’cannot be combined with any other offer. ® McGill 879-1083 













